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HIS pubfcation willl be issued by T. & J. 
. Swords, New-York, under the inspection 
of the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart. 

It shall be devoted to theological and miscel- 
taneous subjcets, and particularly to intcresting 
religions and literary intelligence, and biogra- 
phical and obituary notices. 

Besides occasional original matter, it shail 
contain seleetions from the various British pe- 
yiodical works, literary and religions. Arrange- 
ments have been made with agents in Eng- 
band, to traismit these works regularly to us as 
they issue from the press. ‘The readers of the 
Christian Journal will thus be furnished, in the 
speediest mode, with valuable and interesting 
selections from the latest British periodical pub- 
Hieations. 

While it shall be the objeet of the Journal to 
record important religious events in general, 
particular regard will be paid to those which 
relate to the Protestant Episcopal Church. 

Lists of new publications in England and in this 
country will | ec inserted, with occasional notices 
of their character and merits, and, particularly, 
with extracts from judicious reviews of them, 
and often the reviews entire. 

It shall thus be the object of the Christian 
Journal to present a summary of the interest- 
ing opinions, clucidations, and reasonings on 
theological subjects, which are contained in the 
publications of the present day ; and it shall be, 
accasionally, enriched with the sentiments of 
those masters of theology who were the glory 
of the dxys that are past, and whose writings 
exhibit the soundest views of Christian doctrine 
and order, and the highest fervours of pious 
feeling. 

Whatever ean advance the interests of reli- 
gious truth; the purity, the unity, and the pro- 
sperity of the kingdom of the Redeemer; and 
the faith, holiness, and consolation of the Chris- 
tian; shall, as far as practicable, find a place in 
this Journal. . 

The plan, if executed with tolerable ability, 
must ceriainly render this publication useful 
and interesting to all classes of Christians; and 
the price of it is so low as to bring it within the 
yeach of all who can be profited or interested 
by its eontents, 
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It shall be printed in a large octavo size, and 
regularly paged; and at the close of a volume 
a neat utle-page will be given. 

‘Two numbers will be published in a month. 
‘The work being issyed solely from an earnest 
desire to promote gle interests of religion, with 
the view to its g@neral circulation, it will be ° 
furnished at the low rate af one dollar a year, 
payable in advance. 

Agents shall have a commission of 20 per 
cent. on the amount of subscriptions for which 
they become responsible, 

Subscriptions received by T & J. Swords, 
160 Pearl-street, to whom communications may 
be addressed, and persons .at a distance may 
transmit their names, with:direetions by what 
conveyauce the Journel shall be sent to them. 
But all communications and applications for this 
paper must come free of postage. 
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THE CHARACTER OF LUTHER; 


With Remarks on the Principles of the, 
Reformation. 


(Abridged from the British Review.) 


In estimating the character of Luther 
and the Reformers, it is requisite to ascer- 
tain the existence and extent of the evils 
for which they professed to provide a re- 
medy. Institutions boasting prescription 
and usage nearly immemorial, sanctioned, 
as Was the case with Popery, by the con- 
sent ot almost the whole European world, 
and identified with whatever was great 
and good, possessed no ordinary presump- 
tive claims to submission and respect. A 
few slight blemishes would have furnished 
but an inadequate apology for overturning 
a system interwoven in the opinions of 
men with every institution human and 
divine. To have plunged the amputating 
blade into the quivering vitals, when the 
whole evil might have been remedied by 
the puncture of a lancet, or the applica- 
tion of an escharotic, would have been no 
enviable mark either of wisdom or inte- 
grity. We have, therefore, always consi- 
dered it a most favourable circumstance 
for justifying the Reformation, that the 
errors and crimes of Popery were so glar- 
ing and decisive. No attenuated meta- 
physical subtleties of speculation were 
necessary to convince mankind of its enor- 
mities. Its character was unequivocal and 
obyious; so that no sooner were its faults 
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first developed, fhan the world began to 
Wonder at its own infatuation in not hav- 
ing discovered them long before. Even 
Pope Adrian himself could not but admit 
--and that at a moment when such an ad- 
mission, from such a quarter, was most 
ominous and fatal—that the Church had 
considerably deviated from its original 
peg, 4 and although his predecessor 

o X. whose elegant licentiousness had 
much obtunded his moral susceptibility, 
Saw it prudent to maintain a contrary 

inion, yet it cannot be doubted but that 
tHe majority of the more respectable and 
intelligent Romanists were conscious that 
abuses had prevailed, though they might 
hesitate as to their extent, amd felt no de- 
sire for their correctiom, It is indeed al- 
most incredible, that Claistendom could 
groan for centuries under such flagitious 
enormities as were afterwards detailed in 
the celebrated ‘* Centum Gravamina,” 
without being in some measure sensible 
of its misery; and in fact we find, that 
even in the darkest ages, reformists occa- 
sionally sprang up, though, alas! unpro- 
tected and alone; and who were usually 
induced to yield in silence to those irre- 
sistible aggumenta ad hominem which a 
blood-thirsty priesthood was accustomed 
to employ. Nor were their innovations, 
however laudable, likely to spread; as no 
conclusion could be more deeply impress- 
ed on the minds of the people, than that 
a man whom an inquisitorial consistory 
had thought fit to condema, must neces- 
sarily be a most malignant and irreclaim- 
able heretic. If, as we find to have been 
the case with Galileo and others, the 
flames of the stake were held up to re- 
flect a ray of light upon physical science, 
we cannot wonder that they should have 
possessed the same magical power in the 
elucidation of divinity. 

The devotees of Papacy were not only 
avaricious, profligate, and sensual, but so 
completely immersed in pride and igno- 
rance as to exhibit a spectacle at which 
we know not whether to langh or weep. 
The authentic stories which are recorded 
on the subjects of relics and indulgences 
alone, would furnish volume upon volume 
of move cruel satire upon poor human 
nature than the pen of Juvenal could 
have produced; to which the nauseous 
intemperance, inebriety, avarice, impuri- 
ty, superstition, and frauds of the religi- 
olis orders, would form a most volumi- 
nous appendix. 

The very devotion of the age was graft- 
ed on ignorance. In Italy itself, once the 
proud seat of elegance and learning, there 
arose a detestable order of friars, Schomi: 


nated “ Fratres Ignorantiz,” who were 
obliged by the statutes of their foundation 
to take the most solemn oaths neither to 
know, learti, nor understand any thing 
whatever; but to answer efery question 
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with the silly but appropriate Word wxscro. 
The pontific college absolutely encouraged 
the grossest ignorance, especially amongst 
the mendicant friars ; shrewdly observing, 
“ Should these brethren study and become 
learned, they would master us; therefore 
hang a bag about their necks, and send 
them begging through cities, towns, and 
countries.” 

As for the laity, they appear to have 
been Completely stuliified on every sub- 
ject connected with the prevailing super- 
stitions. Thus, for instance, if an image, 
as was often the case, gave signs of favour 
or disapprobation to the surrounding de.- 
votees, in exact proportion to the sum of 
money invested in the priest’s hands for 
its use and benefit, it never occurred to 
the adorer to ask whether there might 
not be wires and springs in its interior 
mechanism. <A curious and most delec- 
table instance of this credulity is related 
in the Table Talk of Luther. A priest, 
it seems, had charitably bestowed upon 
a pilgrim the leg of a certain humble 
quadruped, mysteriously wrapped up in a 
silken cloth, as a relic of immense value, 
with strict injunctions not to open the sa- 
cred treasure till he should enter upon 
the borders of his native country. Here, 
however, he casually meets with four 
other pilgrims, each of which, like him- 
self, immediately begins to boast of hav- 
ing received from Rome a leg of the iden- 
tical animal which had carried our blessed 
Lord into Jerusalem. We might have con- 
ceived that the inferetice, that the priest 
had imposed upon their credulity, was 
absolutely irresistible; but so far, how- 
ever, from suspecting their kind father, 
who had so beneficently rewarded their 
pilgrimage, they began to speculate upon 
the problem whether or not the aforesaid 
quadruped had really been in possession 
of five legs when alive! They had not, it 
appears, arrived at that admirable solu- 
tion of Father John Ferrand, who, on be- 
ing pressed with a somewhat similar diffi- 
culty respecting the number and perpetu- 
ity of relics in their natare perishable and 
unique, sagaciously replied, that “ God 
was pleased to multiply and reproduce 
them for the devotion of the faithful !” 
Spalatin enumerates no less than nineteen 
thousand three hundred and seventy-four 
sacred relics in the great church of Wit- 
temberg alone;—what then must have 
been the number and value at more cele- 
brated shrines! We can, however, give 
credit to almost any stories of Romish ab- 
surdities, astonishing as they may appear, 
when we consider the strange facts which 
were disclosed in our own country at the 
dissolution of the monastic institutions, 
and which, after the most charitable de- 
ductions, still present a picture which 
preg fecling mind must shudder to be- 
101d, 
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Considering these awful facts, the pre- 
‘cise moment of Luther’s attack upon the 
absurdities and impieties of the age ap- 
pears to have been singularly providen- 
tial. Unconscious as the agent hitself 
might be of the great work which he was 
about to undertake, the vast affair was 
evidently conducted, non sine numine Dei, 
with a view to the whole of the obnoxious 
system. e 

ffad Luther “begun with attacking a 
mere doctrinal error, however flagrant or 
absurd, he would doubtless bave been 
fsiled, if not by the then current subtile- 
ties of Aristotelian dialectics, at least by 
the powerful terrors of inquisitorial au- 
thority. But an attack upon those nefa- 
rious pr:ctices in Popery. which so un- 
sparingly exhausted the purses of its de- 
votees, co.tld scarcely fail to be popular; 
and thus eventually paved the way for a 
more free examination of the whole sys- 
tem to which such expedients were ap-~ 
pended. So unblushing was the effrontery 
of the priesthood, and so unsuspecting 
the blindness of tiie age, that the officers 
of the Roman chancery published a book 
containing the exact sum to be paid for 
any particular sin. A deacon guilty of 
murder was sbsolved for twenty crowns. 
A bishop or abbot might assassinate for 
three hundred livres.’ An ecclesiastic 
might violate his vows of chastity, even 
with the most : ggravating circumstances, 
for the third p: rt of that sum. To these 
and similar items it is added, “ take no- 
tice particularly, that such graces and 
dicpensations are not granted to the Poon; 
for, not having wherewith to pay, they can- 
ot be comforted.’ 

These were facts that came home to 
every bosom. No logical or rhetorical 
arts were necessary to render the subject 
interesting. An ignorant man could dis- 
cover that a pile-image was troublesome, 
and a thoughtless one, that a dispensation 
was expensive; a prince, that the traffic 
in indulgences diminished his revenues ; 
and an ecclesiastic, that a foreign juris- 
diction was a constant tax and inconveni- 
ence. Had Luther coolly immersed him- 
self in his Augustinean cell till he had 
thoroughly formed and digested a com- 
plete body of pure divinity, he would 
have found, on its publication, that he 
had far outstri»ped the knowledge and 
the feelings of the age; and would pro- 
bably have lost his life for his audacity, 

instead of attracting disciples by the just- 
ness of his reasoning. But beginning, as 
he happily did, with a simple obvious 
evil, the untenable system of indulgences, 
he could not fail of securing attention ; 
and to a man in his circumstances, with 
truth and Heaven on his side, to attract 
attention was to secure victory. Had he 
laid at once a train of gunpowder under 
the whote fabric, he would hare liveth 
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perhaps in the récords of history only xs 
a mad incendiary who had perished in his 
rash attempt; but beginning with a few 
decayed fragments, which he could rea- 
dily prove to every passing spectator were 
a nuisance to the whole building, he was 
permitted to commence the demolition of 
them: one unsound part thus removed, 
another was rendered visible, so that he 
was at length suffered to proceed till he 
had not left a single portion untouched 
in’ the vast edifice of superstition. Indecd 
he himself was as little able to support a 
premature disclosure of the whole truth, 
as the most bigotted of his opponents. 
His own intellectual eye had been but re- 
ceutly couched, so that he could describe 
the objects which he beheld only in the 
gradual order in which they were wisely 
unveiled to his perception. A full burst 
of meridian. light would but have dazzled 
him and his cotemporaries with an over- 
powering glare; they were therefore,gra- 
dually conducted from the pitchy dark- 
ness of the cavern in which Popish super- 
stition had so long immured the world, to 
the first matin glimmering of celestial 
day ;—-as the light advanced, their intel- 
lectual optics became familiarized to its 
reception, till at length they could cheer- 
fully bask in the bright and vivifying 
beams of a noontide sun. 

The state of the Catholic Church was 
at this period quiet and reposing. Though 
many circumstances had occurred to pre- 
pare the public mind for the introduction 
of a new order of things—though some 
portentous gatherings of the no distant 
tempest might have been discernible to 
attentive observers, when not only pri- 
vate persons but distinguished princes 
upbraided the despotism, the fraud, the 
avarice, the extortion, the licentiousness 
of the Popish hiefarchy, and even de- 
manded a reform of abuses by means of a 
general council,—yet the right of private 
judgment was not asserted; the supreme 
authority and infallibility of the Pope in 
religious affuirs was not disputed, and 
the Roman Pontiff felt the utmost self- 


consciousness of security. The commo- . 


tions which had been excited in some for- 
mer agts by the Waldenses, Albigenses, 
and Beghards, and more recently by the 
Bohemians, seemed to be at an end; and 
as in nature the storm is frequently pre- 
ceded by a peculiar stillness diffused 
around, when the winds are hushed into 
peace—not a leaf of the forest stirs—not a 
wave ripples on the tranquilized surface 
of the lake—not a bird flutters through 


the air to dissolve the universal enchante ° 


ment; so was the atmosphere of Rome at 
this time hushed into the deepest calm 
not a breath of murmur’ stirred-not a 
tongue moved-+—not a voice was heard to 
excite alarm, and ecclesiastical authority 
lolied at perfect ence in the papal chair 
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If the low mutterings of-discontent began 
to roll, they were too distant to be heard, 
or too contemptible to be feared. If any 
intimation were given of the existence of 
rebellious feelings, they were only treated 
with the smile of ridicule. What mortal 
power could storm the citadel of St. Peter, 
and overturn the turrets of superstition ? 
Who dare resist the well established 
power of papal dominetion? Where was 
a son of Jesse to be found who could 
hope to shay the giant in his strength and 
glory? 

Luther was that hero. Assisted by a 
concurrenee of previdentially disposed 
circumstances, he resolutely began the 
tremendous task, and who has not heard 
of his aptitude for its fulfilment? Bold, 
vigorous, and persevering, incapable of 
being bribed by kindness or terrified by 
menace, he attacked the papal power in its 
most yital parts, and never ceased the un- 
equal contest till the triple monster sank 
beneath his arm. The whole of Europe 
Stood spectators of the long protwacted 
combat! Every face exhibited breathless 
expectation and srg bs interrupted only 
by the terrific clash of contending arms, 
and the alternate shouts of zealous parti- 
zans encouraging their favourite cham- 
pion, or triumphing over the momentary 
tall of his opponent. The wounds re- 
ceived by Popery in that memorable con- 
flict, have never yet been healed; and 
though they have not had the happy effect 
of materially moderating her pride, they 
have so greatly exhausted her strength 
and crippled her energies, that Europe 
has comparatively little to dread, at least 
in a political view, from her insolent pre- 
tensions. 

Hitherto, however, we have not advert- 
ed to the precise and most important 
point ia which the®religious system of 
Luther, and, we mayadd, of the New 
Festament itself, radically differs from 
that whjch he was the instrument of over- 
powering. Indulgences, and dispensations, 
and similar tepies, did not bound the 
views of our great reformer: he began 
indeed with these practical and obvious 
abuses, but his powerful mind soon per- 
ceived that they all flowed from a com- 
mon source, and however various in ap- 
pearance, were only adjuncts to one fun- 
damental misconception. He viewed the 
vast system of Popery—though worthy of 
reprobation on various other accounts— 
as fevelled especially against one plain 
doctrine of owr holy faith, which being 
fully established and defined, the indivi- 
dual abuses in question would inevitably 
lose their support. 

The doctrine of a plenary atonement 
for sin, an atonement wholly irrespective 
of human desert, is the characteristic of 
the Christian economy; and it was not, 
therefore, without reason that Luther felt 
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the necessity of continually recurring to 
its importance. He perceived that the 
abuses which Popery had introduced were 
almost all at variance with this funda- 
mental tenet of revealed religion. Pe- 
nances and pilgrimages had nearly super- 
seded, in human opinion, the necessity for 
that great and only szcrifice which the 
New Testament exhibits as the sole atone- 
ment for sin ;—and above all, the doctrine 
of indulgences, besides involving a thou- 
sand absurd errors, proceeded on the anti- 
scriptural hypothesis, that man, frail and 
fallible man, might not only perform all 
that was required, but might even aceu- 
mulate a supererogated stock of merit, 
transferable to any individual whe would 
venture his money in the purchase. So 
completely had this idea taken root in the 
minds of men, that the shrines of saints, 
so called, became crowded with offerings 
and devotees, whilst that of Him who is 
the only Mediator between God and man 
was neglected and despised. A curious 
instance of this occurs in the annals of 
the cathedral at Canterbury, where a 
shrine had been erected to the memory 
and worship of that arch-traitor Thomas 
& Becket, whom the Papists canonized as 
a glorious martyr for the rights of the 
priesthood. The offerings of pilgrims to 
the cathedral in one year were as follow - 
Becket’s shrine - + L.832 18 6 
The Virgin’s - - - - 63 5 6 
Curist’s - - - - « $3 2 6 
A subsequent year furnished a still more 
remarkable proof of forgetfulness towards 
Him to whom alone we ought to ascribe 
the blessings of salvation. 


Becket - - - ~- - £.554 6 $3 
The Virgin - - - - 41 8 
Citeee «. cl.- sts o) . @ OF Of 


Luther insisted so unremittingly on in- 
dividual doctrines, especially on the enc 
under consideration, and which he was 
accustomed to denominate articxlum stan- 
tis vel cadentis ecclesia, not solely on ac- 
count of their great relative importance 
in the Christian scheme, but on account 
also of their being the precise points on 
which the whole Reformation appeared to 
him to depend. Adhering to the scriptu- 
ral idea of our justification before God 
being, not the reward of our imperfect 
merit, but a gratuitous act of divine 
mercy depending on our repentance and 
faith, he needed no stronger battery from 
which to act with irresistible effect on 
the whole concatenated system of papat 
superstition. 

Happy was it for Luther, that amidst 
his arduous contest with the -Romish 
Church, he did not stand alone, but was 
possessed of a friend and companion emi- 
nently qualified for correcting his errors, 
supplying his defects, and regulating the 
hasty sallics of his impetuous spirit. His 
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beloved Philip Melancthon was about 
fourteen years younger than himself, be- 
ing born in the year 1497. 

A circumstance which conduced mate- 
rially to the happiness of these two emi- 
ment characters, while it furnished a 
never-failing source of virulent declama- 
tion to their adversaries, was their having 
each entered into the bonds of connubial 
felicity. Luther’s marriage was peculiarly 
obnoxious to the Papists, in consequence 
of hie having been himself a monk, and 
Catherine de Bera, whom he married, a 
nun; nor was it ulto~ether pleasing to the 
Reformers themselves, an account of the 
unfortunate political juncture at which it 
happened. It is pleasing, however, to be- 
hold this rough polemic occasionally re- 
Jaxing from his labours to enjoy the com- 
forts of domestic life. 

Warm as he was in temper, and unac- 
customed to yield to authoritative com- 
mands, he yet possessed much of the milk 
ef human kindness. Few men entered 
with more ardour into the innocent plea- 
sures of society. His frankness of dispo- 
sition was apparent at the first interview, 
and his communicative turn, joined to the 
richness of his stores, rendered his con- 
versation remarkably interesting. In treat- 
ing of humorous subjects, he discovered 
as much vivacity and playfulness as if he 
had been a man unaccustomed to serious 
research. The visitor of Luther’s domes- 
tic circle was assured of witnessing 4 
pleasing union of religious service with 
conjugal and paternal affection. His fond- 
ness for music continued during life, and 
spread a charm over the discharge of his 
serieus duties. He was always a zealous 
advocate for the use of music in public 
worship. In an evening, before parting 
from his family and friends, he was in the 
habit of regularly singing a hymn. This 
he usually did in a high key, and with al 
the advantage ef a delightful voice. In 
his hours of occasional dejection, music 
proved his most pleasant and effectual 
restorative. It was much to be regretted 
that his constitution, though apparently 
robust, by no means afforded him the 
steady enjoyment of health. Whether 
from taking too little exercise, or from 
the repeated occurrence of mental agita- 
tion, he was subject to frequent and se- 
vere headaches. In respect to diet, he 
was remarkably abstemiqus; a habit pro- 
bably acquired in his monastery, and con- 
tinued in consequence of the sedentary 
nature of his occupations. 

The moment at length arrived, in which, 
after eight and twenty years of most inti- 
mate and honourable attachment, these 
friends were obliged to part, at least till 
that auspicious morning of the resurrec- 
tion in which they might hope to be again 
united. Luther, though not more than 
sixty-three yeare of age, had been long 
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languishing by the slow accession of dis- 
ease. The ardour of his mind had pre- 
maturely worn away its corporeal compa- 
nion; the sword had cut the sheath. The 
following is an extract from the letter 
written by his friend Jona to the Elector 
of Saxony, February 18th, 1546. After 
describing the various symptoms of his 
disorder, and the incidents and conversa- 
tions which had occurred during his sick- 
ness, he adds: 

* * Luther now prayed, saying, *O my hea- 
venly Father, eternal and merciful God, thoa 
hast revealed to me thy Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 1 have preached him, J have confessed 
lim, | love him, and 1 worship him as my dear- 
est Saviour and Redeemer, him whom the 
wicked persecute, aceuse, and blaspheme.” He 
then repeated three times the words of the 
psalm—* Inte thy hands 1 commit my at it—~ 
God of truth, thon hast redeemed me?” Whilst 
the physicians and we applied medicines, he 
began to lose his voice and to become faint ; nor 
did he answer us, though we called aloud to him 
and moved him. On the countess again. giving 
him a little cordial, and the physieian requesting 
that he would attempt to give an answer, he 
said, in a feeble tone of voice, to Ceelius and me, 
yes, or no, acconding as the question seemed to 
require. When we said to him, ‘ Bearest father, 
do you verily confess Jesus Christ the Son of 
God, our Saviour and Redeemer? he replied, 
‘ Yes,’ so as to be distinetly heard. Afterwards 
his forehead and face began to get cold, and al- 
though we moved hin, and called him by name, 
he gave no answer, but, with his hands clasped, 
continued to breathe slowly untit he expired be- 
tween two and three o’clock.” 

His interment was.at once splendid and 
sorrowful, and his friend Melancthon pro- 
nounced, with no ordinary emotions, the 
funeral oration over his‘ grave. z 


——E== 


The Pasror’s Vistr to the Cotraar. 
From a late Publication of the Rev. 
J. Cunninanam, Author of * The 
Velvet Cushion.” 


It happened, that, on a fine sum- 
mex’s evening, I was taking my 
rounds in my parish, to look after 
my little flock, and came at length 
to a cottage; where I remember to 
have paused for a moment, to ad- 
mire the pretty picture of .rural life 
which it presented. The mists of 
the evening were beginning to float 
over the valley ia which it stood, 
and shed a sort of subdued, pensive 
light on the cottage and the objects 
immediately around it. Behind it, 
at the distance perbaps of half a 
mile, on the top of a lofty eminence, 
rose the ancient spire af the village 
church. The sun still continued to 
shine on this higher ground, and 
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shed all its glories on the walls of 
the sacred edifice. ** There,” I could 
not help saying to myself, “ is a pic- 
ture of the world. ‘Those without 
religion are content to dwell in the 
vale of mists and shadows; but the 
true servants of God dwell on the 
holy hill, in the perpetual sunshine 
of the divine Presence.” 

I entered the cottage, and was 
much struck with the appearance of 
its owner. She looked poor; and 
the house was destitute of many of 
those little ornaments which are in- 
dications not merely of the outward 
circumstances, but of the inward 
comforts of the inhabitants. She 
was sitting busily at work with her 
sister.—I always feel it both right 
and useful to converse a good deal 
with the poor about their worldly 
circumstances. Not only does hu- 
manity seem to require this, but I 
find it profitable to myself: for after, 
as it were, taking the depth of their 
sufferings, [ am ashamed to go home 
and murmur at Providence, or scold 
at my servants, for some trifling de- 
ficiency in my own comforts. Be- 
sides, I love to study the mind of 
man in a state of trial—to see how 
nobly it often struggies with difficul- 
ties—and how, by the help of God, 
it is able to create to itself, amidst 
scenes of misery and gloom, a sort 
of land of Goshen, in which it lives, 
and is happy. 

After conversing with her for 
some time on topics of this kind, 
and discovering her to be a person 
of strong feelings deeply wounded, 
of fine but uncultivated powers, and 
of remarkable energy of expression, 
I naturally proceeded to deliver to 
her a part of that solemn message 
with which, as the minister of reli- 
gion, I am charged ; and not disco- 
vering in her the smallest evidence 
‘of penitential feeling—being able, in- 
deed, to extract nothing more from 
her than a cold and careless acknow- 
Jedgment that “ she was not all she 
ought to be.”’ I conceived it right to 
dwell, in my conversation with her, 


chiefly upon those awful passages of 


scripture designed by Providence to 
rouse the unawakened sinner. Still 
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feeling then, as I do always, that the 
weapon of the gospel is rather love 
than wrath, I trust that I did not so 
far forsake the model of my gracious 
Master, as to open a wound without 
endeavouring to show how it might 
be bound up. Few persons are, in 
my poor judgment, frightened into 
Christianity: God was not in the 
+ earthquake,”—he was not in the 
“ storm,’—but in “ the small still 
voice.” 

After a pretty long conversation, 

I left her, altogether dissatisfied, I 
will own, with her apparent state of 
mind. Nay, such was my proneness 
to pronounce upon the deficiencies 
of a fellow-creature, that I remem- 
ber complaining, on my return home, 
with some degree of peevishness, I 
fear, of the hardness of her heart. I 
would fain hope that I have learnt, 
by this case, to form unfavourable 
judgments of others more slowly; 
and in dubiops, or even apparently 
bad cases, to * believe,” or, at least, 
to * hope, all things,” 
_ Notwithstanding, however, my 
disappointment as to the state of 
her feelings, it was impessible not 
to feel a strong interest in her situa- 
tion. Accordingly, I soon saw her 
again; but neither did I then disco- 
ver any ground for hoping that her 
heart was in the smallest degree 
touched by what had been said to 
her. But, at a short distance of 
time, as I was one day walking in 
my garden and musing on some of 
the events of my own happy life, and 
especially on that merciful appoint- 
ment of God which had made me 
the minister ot peace to the guilty, 
instead of the stern dispenser of the 
thunders of a severer dispensation, 
I was roused by the information 
that this poor young creature de- 
sired to see me. 

One of her poor neighbours, whe 
came to desire my attendance, in- 
formed me,. with: apparent tender- 
ness, that Fanny * was very ill;” 
that, as she expressed it, she had 
been in a very “ unked state since I 
saw her, and that she hoped I would 
be kind enough to come and com- 
fort her.” ‘ God grant,” I said to 
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the poor woman, “ that she may be 
in a state to be comforted.” “ That 
she is, Sir,” said the woman: “ she 
has suffered a deal since you were 
with her. The boards be very thin 
between our houses, and I hear her, 
by day and by night, calling upon 
God for mercy. It would break 
your heart to hear her, she is so 
very sad. Tom (her husand) scolds 
and swears at her; but she begs, as 
she would ask for bread, ‘ Let me 
pray, Tom; for what will become 
of me if I die in my sins ?” 

This account disposed me, of 
course, to make the best of my way 
to the cottage. I soon reached it; 
and there, to be sure, I did see a 
very touching spectacle. Her dis- 
ease, which her fine complexion had 
before concealed, had made rapid 
strides in her constitution. Her co- 
jour came and went rapidly; and 
she breathed with difficulty. Her 
countenance was full of trouble and 
dismay. 

It was evident, as I entered the 
room, how anxious she had been to 
see me. At once she began to de- 
scribe her circumstances ; informed 
me, that, even before my first visit, 


——— 
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given thee,” would also pardon, and 
change, and bless her. : 

I will not dwell upon the details 
of this and many other similar con- 
versations. Imperfectly as I dis- 
charged the holy and happy duty 
of guiding and camforting her, it 
pleased God to bless the prayers 
which we offered together to the 
Throne of Mercy; and this poor, 
agitated, comfortless creature ber 
came, by degrees, calm and happy. 


—= 
The Episcopal Church in Scotland. 


The Protestant Episeopal Church in Ame- 
rica can never forget her obligations to thé 
Episcopal Church in Scotland, in consecrating 
her first Bishop, Dr. Seabury. Coneerning 
that Church, Bishop Horne expressed the opi- 
nion, that she more nearly resembled, in all 
respects, the apostalical and primitive Church, 
than any other Church now upon earth. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America is 
nearly allied to the Church in Scotland; exhi- 
biting Episeopacy as it existed insthe first ages, 
unconnected with a state establishment. We 
rejoice to find that the Episcopal Church it 
Scotland is rapidly emerging from her state af 
depression, and flourishing in the numbers and 
in the learning of her clergy. The following 
article contains much interesting information 
with respect to her present situation. 
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her many and great sins had begun 
to trouble her conscience; that al- 
though her pride had then got the 
better of her feelings of shame and 
grief, this conversation had much 
increased them ; that she had since, 
almost every evening, visited the 
house of a neighbour, to hear her 
read the scriptures and other good 
‘books; that she was on the edge of 
the grave, without peace or hope; 
that she seemed (to use her own 
strong expression) “ to see Ged 
frowning upon her in every cloud 
that passed over her head.” 


(From the British Critic.) 


The Duties and Dangers of the Christian 
Ministry considered, in a Sermon preach- 
ed in Charlotte Chapel, Edinburgh, on 
Monday, June 24, 1816, at an Ordina- 
tion held by the Right Reverend Daniel 
Sandford, D. D. and now published at 
the Request of the Bishop and the Clergy 
present. By the Rev. R. Monrneay, 4. M. 
of Baliol College, Oxford, Junior Minj- 
eter of the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, 
Edinburgh, and Domestic Chaplain to her 
Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte. 
Mr. Morehead is already well known by 

a volume of sermons, v. hich both merited 

and obtained a large share of public pa- 

tronage. He has lately published a second 
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Having endeavoured to satisfy 
myself of her sincerity, I felt this 
to be a case where I was bound and 
privileged to supply all the consola- 
tions of religion ; to lead this bro- 
ken-hearted creature to the feet of 
a Saviour; and to assure her, that 
if there she shed the tear of real pe- 
nitence, and sought earnestly for 
mercy, He, who had said to ano- 
ther mourner, “ Thy eins are for- 


volume, which we have no doubt will meet 
(as it also merits) with similar approba- 
tion. 

The discourse now before us is very 
creditable to the preacher, and peculiarly 
interesting to our feelings, frem the cir- 
cumstances ef the Church, in the commu- 
nion of which Mr. M. now lives. The 
Episcopal Church in Scotland is, im every 
particular of doctrine, discipline, and wor- 
ship, similar to our own, with the single 
difference of being only tolerated, snot 
established. Itexhibits to us in practice, 
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the spiritual authority, which forms the 
ultimate and the sacred sanction of our 
own system. We are peculiarly gratified 
to see a man of Mr. M.’s talents and re- 
spectability, educated and ordained among 
ourselves, supporting, with such steady 
ability and such conciliating candour, the 
same system, in circumstances so differ- 
ent. We have much satisfaction in sceing 
him honoured with the high distinction 
of Domestic Chaplain to our young Prin- 
cess. If he rise, as he deserves, and as 
he probably will rise, to high preferment 
among us, his disinterested services in 
the humble Church to which he is now 
attached,-will be a source of great per- 
sonal satisfaction to himself, and will en- 
title us to hope that he will come among 
us, actuated by the highest and purest 
principles ef our sacred profession. Our 
Establishment is interesting to ourselves, 
and important to the constitution of our 
trountry. It is. best supported, however, 
by those who, to a respect for the civil 
sanctions by which it is guarded, add a 
reverence for its spiritual authority, on 
which we would ultimately rest its de- 
fence. We are proud of our Establish- 
ment; but we would rather claim the al- 
legiance and the devotion of her members 
to the ordinance of God, than to the ar- 
rangements of man. On this account, we 
always hailour Scottish brethrenas friends, 
on whose purity of principle we can rely in 
every extremity. They have been tried in 
the school of adversity, and they show us 
the value of that principle, which, after 
all, is the greatest ornament and the best 
support of our Church. 
From Romans chap. }. ver. 1. Mr. M. 
‘points out, frst, the “ duties which fol- 
low from a separation unto the gospel.” 
He considers the divine authority of the 
ministerial commission and the sacred im- 
port of the sacramental seals, the admini- 
stration of which is exclusively committed 
to those who are regularly separated unto 
the gospel. In this view, as mimisters of a 
REVEALED RELIGION, and administrators of 
rites which are of divine institution, he 
justly claims the right to magnify his 
office, the source and intention of which 
are equally sacred and salutary. After 
considering “ the dignity of the office of 
the Christian priesthood,” he proceeds, in 
the second place, to point out and enforce 
** the duties which attach to it.” He con- 
siders, in the third place, with great and 
affecting impartiality, “ the nature of 
those dangers which lie in the way of the 
faithful discharge of the clerical office.” 
Mr. M. concludes his very able and inter- 
esting discourse with a slight sketch of 
the present circumstances of the commu- 
nity to which he now belongs. We select 
the following, because the facts are very 
jnteresting :-— 
** The Episcopal Church in Scotland, of 
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which we have the happiness to be mem- 
bers, was, 2s you too well know, from its 
supposed political attachments, for many 
years an object of suspicion and jealousy 
in this country; and I believe it is now ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that it was forced 
to undergo many severities from the dark 
character of the times, which it required 
all its firmness and principle to bear with 
Christian magnanimity and patience. It 
is, I believe, now as generally acknow- 
ledged, that this noble part it performed 
—that throughout every trial and severi- 
ty, its pastors stood firm to the religious 
principles which they maintained; and 
exhibited, amid persecution, and poverty, 
and neglect, somewhat of the faith and 
fortitude of the primitive martyrs. These 
disastrous days are past; the temporary 
wrath of man has ended in ‘ the praise of 
God;’ and while we of this Church look 
back with gratitude to those humble but 
intrepid men who have secured to us tho 
unbroken order of a spiritual descent, we 
look back with veneration upon those ex- 
amples of patience, of perseverance, and 
of piety, which they have so fully afforded 
us, and by which alone we fecl, that the 
Church they have preserved and adorned, 
can be, in our hands, either adorned or 
preserved. ‘To be a member of such a 
Church, carries with it, indeed, a more 
than common obligation to become ‘ sepa- 
rated unto the gospel of God,’ without 
any private or less holy view. In the days 
which it has been our blessing to sge, the 
faith and the purity so admirably display- 
ed by this Church, during the times of 
her persecution, have as bountifully been 
rewarded. The political calamities in 
which she was involved have happily 
passed away, and the government of our 
country has wisely and generously felt, 
that the opposition which principle alone 
occasioned, would be converted into as 
strenuous support, when principle also 
demanded it. In the same auspicious 
hour, the Church of England stretched 
out the right hand of fellowship, upon 
the first notice of the wishes of her holy, 
though humble, sister, and with the true 
feeling of apostolical times, acknowledged 
the equality of her spiritual claims, al- 
though unsupported by the outward dig- 
nity of temporal distinction. The sons of 
that great and wise establishment now 
join in communion, and in every recipro- 
cal interchange of love and duty with 
their Episcopal brethren in this part of 
the island. Something of support, as well 
as of honour, has thus been conferred up- 
on this northern Church; while she, in 
return, holds examples, nurtured in her 
bosom, of a well tempered zeal, of modest 
worth, and of professional learning, which 
well deserve to be studied and copied by 
the noblest and most prosperous establish- 
ments. Thus, happy in her connexion fiom 
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without, she is now no less hagpy in her 
situation at home. The jealousy of for- 
er times, let us thank God, is gone: 
the liberai and enlightened establishment 
from which she dissents, looks upon her 
almost with a kindred eye ; and Iam sure 
{ may say, that, of all who dissent from 
it, she would be the Jast to touch its pri- 
vileges with a rude and sacrilegious hand. 
While she is sincere in believing that her 
own constitution approaches nearer to the 
purity of primitive times, she yet acknow- 
ledges, with gratitude and veneration, that 
the established Church of Scotland has well 
performed its duty; that it has reared and 
fostered a thinking, a sober, and a religi- 
ous people; that its roots are interwoven, 
and deservedly interwoven, with their ha- 
bits and with their hearts; and she is well 
aware, that nothing short of its own inter- 
nial corruption (happily, as little likely to 
ensue, as it would be deeply to be de- 
plored,) ever can or ought to shake the 
stability of a Church, the labours and fide- 
lity of whose ministers Providence has so 
jong and conspicuously blessed. In every 
path of light and of religion, their distin- 
guished names, indeed, may well awaken 
her emulation; but this is all the rivalry 
which she can ever feel. It is, in truth, 
her singular and characteristic glory, that 
she is not established; and they, I am con- 
vinced, know little of the pecujiar ho- 
nours to which she has it in her power to 
aspire, who, for a moment, would wish 
her to be so. It is her lofty destiny (shall 
I sey?) amidst the recoliection of her for- 
mer faith and sufferings; amidst her pre- 
sent friendly ties and friendly dissensions ; 
with the respect and protection of rulers, 
on whom, at the same time, she has no 
political dependence; fostered in a coun- 
try conspicuous for the light of genius, of 
science, and of philosophy; it is more 
within her reach than perhaps has ever 
fallen to the lot of any other Christian 
body, to hold up to the eye of a civilized 
and inquisitive age, the truth, the simpli- 
city, and the independent cignity of the 
gospel; to unite the primitive model of 
apostolic faith and purity, with every thing 
enlightened, excellent, and wise, which 
has been’ evolved in the course of ages ; 
and while her sons are ‘ separated unto 
the gospel of God,’ free from political 
and worldly avocations, at the same time 
to exhibit them free from the narrowness 
of any partial sect, and wedded oniy to 
the boundless charities of their Master !” 
We have long been persuaded, on what 
we conceive to be sure and solid grounds, 
that the Episcopal Church in Scotland 
affords the most perfect model of what a 
Church, not established, on tobe. She 
did so amidst contempt and persecution : 
she has done so since she-was admitted to 
the rights of toleration ; patient and peace- 


able in the ong case, modest and respect- 
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ful, and unassuming in the other. We are 
pleased to find the conclusion, which hy, 
had formed from other sources, confirmed 
by an authority so respectable and unsus- 
picious. We were led to suspect, from 
some things which we have heard an? re- 
marked in occasional visits to Scotland, 
and from some publications which we 
have perused, that the established clerry 
did not entertain for their Episcopal bre- 
thren the candid and sympathetic feelings 
which we are eonvinced that they have al- 
ways merited. We are willing to believe, 
on the testimony of Mr. M. that there is a 
salutary change. We heartily rejoice to 
hear it, and earnestly trust it will be per- 
manent. 


Lines written by the Poet Mason, az the 
Age of 72. 


“ The feeble eifort of a genius almost ex- 
hausted, of a light twinkling in the socket, but 
the tribute of a humble and holy spivit prepared 
to meet its God,” ' 


Again the year on casy wheels has roll‘d 

To bear me to the term of seventy-two: 

Yet still my eyes ean seize the distant blue 
Of yon wild peak, and still my footsteps bold, 
Unpropp’d by staff, support me to behold 

How Nature, to her Maker’s mandate true, 

Calls Spring’s impartial heralds to the view, 
The snow-drop pale, the crocus spik’d with gold ; 

And still, (thank Heay’n!) if 1 not falsely deem, 
= lyre yet vocal freely can afford ‘ 

Strains not discordant to each moral theme 
Fair truth inspires, and aid me to record, 

(Best of poetic palms!) my faith supreme 
In thee, my God, my Saviour, and my Lord! 


;———_ ———_—_—] 
«Mun’s Demerit. 


The following is from the forcible pen of the 
“ indicious Hooker.” 


Our very virtues may be snares unto us. 
The enemy that waiteth for all occasions 
to work our ruin, hath found it harder to 
overthrow a humble sinner than a proud 
saint. ‘There is no man’s case so danger- 
ous as his whom Satan hath persuaded 
that his own righteousness shall present 
him pure and blameless in the sight of 
God. If we could say, we were not guilty 
of any thing at all in our consciences, (we 
know ourselves far from this imnocency, 
we cannot say, we know nothing by our- 
selves; but if we could,) should we there- 
fore plead not guilty before the presence 
of our Judge, that sees further into our 
hearts than we ourselves cando? If our 
hands did never offer vielence to our bre- 
thren, a bloody thought did prove us mur- 
derers before him. If we had never open- 
ed our mouth to utter any scandalous, 
offensive, or hurtful word, the cry of our 
secret cogitations is heard in the ears of 
God. !f we did not commit the sins which 
daily and hourly, either in deed, word, or 
thoughts, we do commit; yet in the good 
things which we do, how many defects are 
there intermingled! God, in that which is 
dane, respecteth the mind and ivtention of 
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the doer. Cut off then all those things 
wherein we have regarded our own glory, 
those things which men do to please men, 
and to satisfy our ewn liking,—those 
things which we do for any by-respect, 
not + icerely and purely for the love of 
God, «nd a small score will serve for the 
number of our righteous deeds; let the 
holiest and best things which we do. be 
considered. We are never better affected 
unto God than when we pray; yet when 
we pray, how are cur affections many 
times distracted! how little reverence do 
we show unto the grand majesty of God, 
unto whom we speak ! how little remorse 
af our own miseries! how little taste of 
the sweet infiuence of lis tender mercies 
do we feel? Are we not as unwilling many 
times to begin, and as glad to make an 
end, as if in saying, Call upon me, he had 
set us a very burdensome task? It may 
scem somewhat extreme, which I will 
speak; therefore let every one judge of 
it, even as his own heart shall tell him, 
and no otherwise; I will but only make a 
cemand : If God should yield unto us, not 
as unto Abraham, if fifty, forty, thirty, 
twenty, yea, or if ten good persons could 
be found in a city, for their sakes this 
city should not be destroyed; but, and if 
he should make us an offer thus large, 
search all the generations of man since 
the fall of our father Adam, find one man, 
that hath done one action, which hath 
passed from him pure, without any stain 
or blemish at all; and for that one man’s 

ly action, neither man nor angel should 
feel the torments which are prepared for 
both. Do you think that this ransom, to 
deliver men and angels, could be found to 
be among the sons of men? The best 
things which we do have somewhat in 
them to be pardoned; how then ean we 
do any thing meritorious, or worthy to 
be rewarded? Indeed, God doth liberally 
promise whatsoever appertaineth to a 
blessed life to as many as sincerely Keep 
his law, though they be not exactly able 
to keep it. Wherefore we acknowledge a 
dutiful necessity of doing well, but the 
meritorious dignity of doing well we ut- 
terly renounce. We sce how far we are 
from the perfect righteousness of the 
Law; the little fruit which we have in 
holiness, it is, God knoweth, corrupt and 
uunsound: we put no confidence at all in 
it, we challenge nothing in the world for 
it; we dare not call God to reckoning, 
as if we had him in our debt-books: our 
continual suit to him is, and must be, to 
bear with our infirmities, and pardon our 
offences. 





The Liturgy. 
{From a late Charge of the Bishop of Gloucester.) 


The censers of Dathan and Abiram, 
those sinners against ttetr own souls 
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though once filled with strange fire, an 
used by unworthy worshippers, yet re- 
mained the same, hallowed as before, un- 
perverted and unpolluted ; so is our Litur- 
gy unaffected by the weakness or the cor- 
ruption, the false opinjons, or even the 
evil motives, of those into whose hands it 
may, possibly, at any time be intrusted. 
It ever remains unchanged, ready to be- 
come the vehicle for the purest incense; 
for the most genuine and the liveliest de- 
votions But we must never forget, that, 
after all, incomparable, unalterable as it 
is, it is but a vehicle. The feelings af 
our hearts must correspond with the sen- 
timents expressed; the prayers must be 
appropriated by each worshipper, and 
made his own; the fair and exactly pro- 
porticnate image must be kindled into 
life by the breath of the soul; the offering 
on the altar must be set on fire, and its 
savour ascend, or it will never reach Hea- 
ven, and be acceptable to Him who is a 
Spirit, and must be worshipped with the 
spirit and with the understanding. 


————_____] 


Tt i8 our design to make this publication in some: 


degree a Literary Register; and occasionally to intro- 
duce literary articles friendly to piety and morals. 
With this view, we insert the following article, abridged 
from a late number of the British Review. While it 
does justice to the genius of the author whose work it 
criticises, it displays, we think, with great force and 
interest, the licentious tendency of that popular pro 
duction, and contains many correct remarks on madern 
poetry in general, 


Bertnam, or the Castze of St. ALDOBRAND; 
a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By the Rey. 
R. C, Maturin. 
The epidemic among modern poets is the dis- 

ease of affectation, which is for ever carry ing 

them into quaint, absurd, and outrageous ex- 

tremes. Qne is determined to say nothing in a 

natural way, @nother is for saying every thing 

with infantine simplicity, whily a third is per- 
suaded that there is but one language for the 
drawing-room, the Reyal Exchange, the talk of 
the table, and the temple of the muses. One 
consequence of this fatal propensity to affeete- 
tion among our pocts, is a terrible sameness or 
mannerism in each of those who have been en- 
couraged to write much ; and the worst of it is, 
that each of these luminaries, while he moves in 
his own orbit in perpetual parallelism with him- 
self, has a crowd of little moons attending him, 
that multiply the malignant influence, and pro- 
pagate the deceptious glare. But the most in- 
sufferable of all the different forms which mo- 
dern affectation in composition has assumed, is 
the cant and gibberish of the German school, 
which has filled all the provinces, as well af 
imagination as of scienee, with profound non- 
sense, unintelligible refinement, metaphysical 
morals, and mental distortion. Its perfection 
and its boast is, to be fairly franchised from all 
the rules and restraints of common sense and 
common nature: and if domestic events and so- 
cial manners are the theme, all the natural 
affections, ties, charities, and emotions of the 
heart, are displaced by a monstrous progeny af 
Tice and sentument, an assemblage of ladicrous 
«* ? 
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hérrors, or a rabble of undisciplined feelings. 
We shall hail the day, as a day of happy aus- 
pices far the moral muse, when our present 
fanatic race of poets shall have exhausted all 
their ** monstrous shapes and sorceries,” and 
the abused understandings of our countrymen 
shall break these unhappy spells, forsake the 
society of demons, and be divorced from defor- 
mity. ‘To us especially whose duty eondenins 
us to the horrible dradgery of reading whatever 
men of a certain reputation may choose to write, 
it will be a great refreshment, if it be only for 
the novelty of the scene, to find ourselves once 
more, if not at the fount of Helicon, or on the 
summit of Parnassus, yet at least in a region 
where fog and gloom are not perpetual, and 
poetry is so far mindful of its origin and ancient 
eharacter as to proceed in the path of intelligi- 
bility, and to propose to itsclf some meaning and 
purpose, if not some moral end. ; 

‘Rotten principles and a bastard sort of senti- 
ment, such, in short, as have been imported into 
this country from German morualists and pocts, 
form the interest of this stormy and extravagant 
composition. ‘The piece is so mneh in the taste 
of Lord Byron, that the public have let that 
nobleman into a large share of the credit of the 
performance. How that may be we dare not 
say, but we venture to advise the reverend dra- 
matist, for the sake of the holy and immortal 
interests connected with his profession, to with- 
draw himself trom all connexion with Lord 
Byron’s tainted muse, and to the greatest dis- 
tanee he possibly can from the cirele within 
which the demons of sentimental profligacy ex- 
ert their pernicious incantations. The best 
amulet we can recommend him to use by way 
of security against the influence of these spells 
and sorceries, is the frequent, the perpetual per- 
usal of the word of God, of which it is his happy 
privilege to be the organ and expounder. Let 
him bind it for a sign upon his hand, and let it 
be as a frontict between his eyes, and he may 
set at nought ull the faseinations of depraved 
poetieal examples. In that source of sublimity, 
simplicity, and beauty, will be found the forms 
and models which the poet, and especially the 
clerical 
age, and delight: there will be found a holy 
standard of moral perfection, a magnificent dis- 
play of real grandeur, towards which the soul 
may erect itseit in an attitude of correspondent 
elevation, and carry its views safely beyond the 
boundaries of material existence into regions of 
intellectual splendour, and among thase happy 
inspiring objects which bear the poet aloft on 
seraph’s wings, 

* And wake to eestaey the living lyre.” 


The very cramatis persone of this perform- 
ance sufficiently announeed to us what we were 
to expect, and particularly the ominous line at 
the bottom of the page, “ Knights, monks, sol- 
diers, banditti, &e. &e. &e.” recalled to our 
minds the alarm which we felt on reading Lord 
Byron’s motto to his last redoubtable perform- 
ance—* Guns, trumpets, blunderbusses, drums, 
ant! thunder.” The story of this piece is toid 
in a very few lines, Count Bertram, a noble- 
man of Sicily bigh in the favour of his sovereign, 
was attached to Imogine, a young lady of com- 
paratively humble birth, who returned his love 
with an equal Fess: By a sad reverse, the 
consequence of his ambition and rebellion, the 
count is deprived of all his fortune and honours, 
and banished from his native land. With a band 


et, may study with security, advant- - 
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of desperate folkewers he continues to keep the 
shores aud the state itself in alarm. His great 
enemy and fortunate rival, to whose ascendency 
he was forced to give way, is St. Aldobrand, a 
valiant and a loyal subject, who, to complete the 
mortification of the discomfited rebel, _~btains 
the hand of Imogine in the absenee of | | first 
lover. The lady’s excuse for this breach df con- 
staney is the starving state of a parent, whose 
wants she is thus enabled to relieve. Count 
Bertram, with his desperate band of followers, 
is shipwrecked upon the coast near the monas- 
tery of St. Anselm, avg within a little distance 
of the castle of St. Aiylobvand. ‘They are re- 
ceived at the monastery with the hospitality 
usual in such places, and soon after a message 
eomes from the fair Imogine to invite the ship- 
wrecked voyagers ta the castle of St. Aldo- 
brand, as beimg capable of affording them better 
accommodation and refreshment than the con+ 
vent. In the meantime, in a conversation with 
the prior of the convent, Count Bertram re- 
veals himself, and makes a full declaration, with 
all the bitterness and rage of disappointed pas- 
sion, of his deadly hate towards St. Aldobrand, 
and determined purpose of destroying him. He 
is made aequainted with the temporary absence 
of his enemy, then with the Knights of St. An- 
selm, Upon learning this he expresses a horrid 
joy, considering the opportunity as now arrived 
of satiating his venzeance. He goes.to the castle 
of St. Aldobrand, where his followers are feast- 
ed. His interview with Imogine, «nd the dire 
impressions on his mind when the full disclosure 
of her situation is made to him, are exhibited in 
a scene of great tragic pathos and terror. 

At the next mecting of this luckless psir, 
which is at the convent of St. Anselm, after 
much painful conflict, Bertram extorts a pro- 
mise from Imogine to meet him under the castle- 
walls, and yield him an hour’s intercourse. ‘lhe 
appointment is kept, and in a wretched moment . 
the stain of guilt is added to the sorrows of the — 
unhappy wife. Immediately after the parting, 
Bertram hears that Lord Atdobrand had re- 
ecived a commission from his sovereign to hunt 
down the quiawed Bertram. From this mo- 
ment he forms an inexorable determination to 
murder (for whatever gloss is given to the act, 
in reference to the manner, place, and time of 
doing it, no other name could properly describe 
it) his devoted enemy. His. horrid purpose is 
declared to the wretched wife, whose pitiable 
and mad despair, on being unable to move him 
from his purpose, is certaiuly a most distressing 
picture of female anguish. ‘The murder is com- 
mitted; and all that succeeds is the utter mi- 
sery, madness, and death of Imogine, and the 
death of the count by his owa hands. 

That there is much deep distress in the story 
of this tragedy, very considerable force in the 
expression of feeling and passion, and both vi- 
gour and beauty in the imagery and diction, we 
are verv ready to admit; but in dignity, proprie- 
ty, consistency, and contrast, in the finer move- 
ments of virtuous tenderness, the Cclicacies of 
female sensibility, the conflict of struggling emo- 
tions, heroical elevation of sentiment, and moral 
sublimity of action, this play is extremely deii- 
cient. The hero is that mischievous compound 
of attractiveness and turpitude, of love and crime, 
‘of chivalry and brutality, which in the poems of 
Lord Byron and his imitators have been too long 
successful in captivating weak fancies, and out- 
reging moral trath. Let but your hero be wel!- 
favoured, wo-begone, mysterious, desperately 
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brave, and, above all, desperately m love, and 
the interest of the fernale reader is too apt to be 
secured in his behalt, however bloody, dark, and 
revengeful, however hostile towards God and 
man, he may display himself in his prineiptes 
and aetions. 

_ ‘Phe cardinal erime on which the story turns, 
is the fatal act of infidelity committed under the 
walls of the castle of St. Aldobrand: and this 
crime is proposed and assented to by the con- 
tracting parties, in a manner as little consistent 
with common modesty in woman, and common 
generosity in man, ag ¢an well be imagined. But 
if that which ought most to soften a man to- 
wards the sufferings of a woman, be the conscie 
eusness that he himself has been the cause of it, 
then is this Bertram one of the worst specimens 
ef a man and a soldier that we have yet encoun- 
tered in the course of our experience. After 
sropping this fair flower, he treads it under 
foot, and seatters in the dust its blasted beauty. 
With ruthless delight and demoniac malwe he 
spurns her soft and melting praye s in her hus- 
band’s behalf, whom he resolves .o murder in 
his own mansion, in the presence or hearing of 
his wife and child, and, as it seems, while he 
rests on his eouch after the fatigue of a journey. 
All this he resolves, and the deed is done, with- 
out any tender visitings of nature, and with less 
eompuretion or conflict in his bosom than Mi:- 
ton’s devil expressed on the eve of destroying 
the felicity of paradise. 

But ill as the lady Imogine was used by her 
sanguinary and brutal lover, we eannot say that 
ker own character is such as to entitle her to 
mueh respect. The author has endeavoured in 
a very lame manner to support the credit of her 
constancy by the pretext, not a very new one, 
and in the present instance clumsily enough in- 
serted, of a starving parent whose life was saved 
by the sacrifice: and after this first sacrifice to 
convenience or exigeney, not unlike those which, 
in the coarse arrangements of erdinary life, pa- 
rents are apt to require of their daughters, and 
daughters are apt very cheerfully to submit to, 
she makes another voluntary sacrifice of her 
honour, her husband, and her child, to another 
sort of convenience or exigency, which is created 
by the urgeney of nature or the stress of passion. 
"The events are of ordinary oceurrence and of 
ephemeral frequency ia vicious society; and 
though the author has raised them to tragic 
dignity by his manner of telling and describing 
chem, and the vivacious touches of a very gtow- 
ing pencil, yet the real substratum of the tale is 
one of those turbulent triumphs of passion over 
duty which mar the peace af families, and make 
the practisers in Doctors’ Commons. 

That this murderous fellow of a gount js 
meant to engage our admiratiqn and interest 
our sympathies, is but too apparent. After 
Bertram has revealed to the prior his bloody 
trade as the leader of a banditti, and his yet 
more horrible purposes, the holy man, as he is 
ealled, thus addresses him : 


© Prier. High-hearted man, sublime even in thy 


guilt.” 
And again, after the horrible murder, which 
certainly had as little sublimity in it as the mur- 
ders of Radeliffe Highway, the saintly prior 
meets the bloody Bertram with this exclama- 
tion : 


__“ Prior. This majesty of guilt doth awe my spirit 
¥ it the embodied fiend who tempted him, 
Sublime in guilt ?” 


_ ENo. f. 


Never was a murderer of a man in power let off 
so well. He walks abroad a chartered ruffian ; 
and he who but a little before had been pro- 
claimed as an outlaw, and his life declared to be 
forfeited, is left, after the assassination of the 
greatest and most lionotrable man in the coun- 
try, to hold a long parley with monks and friars, 
and at last to die at his own leisure, and in his 
own manner. What oecasioned the fall of Count 
Bertram and his banishment is not disclosed, but 
we are at liberty to suppose it was rebellious and 
treasonable conduct. ‘The prior, who seems to 
have known him well, alludes to the similarity 
of his case to that of the “ star-bright apostate ;” 
and the main ground of his implacable hostilit 
to Lord Aldobrand, is the patriotic office with 
which he is invested of preventing him, if pos- 
sible, from infesting the coast as a marauder, 
and chasing him out of the woods wherein he 
and his banditti were secreting themselves. It 
does not appear that Aldobrand had vowed hit 
destruction, but on the contrary the prior thus 
advises him : 
* Flee to the castle of St. Aldobrand, 
His power may give thee safety.” 


So that, upon the whole, there seems to be a 
want of a sufficient provocation to the horrid 
crime which Bertram committed, except a ten- 
dency by nature to acts of blood and eruelty be 
supposed to have pre-existed in his mind, and t6 
have \pereeree the way to the villainy which fol- 
lowed. And when all this is properly weighed, 
the desperate love ipa a pe a restless, ill 
disposed person, in the mit a gentle lady, 
unsubdued by a union with a kiol sad noble 
husband, distinguished by public fidelity and 
private worth, fruit uf which union was a 
child, the tender object of the love of both its 
parents, stands pretty much without defence, 
even at the bar of that tribunal where love holds 
f after here should be 

n stage, t ou no tamperi 
with the majesty of Heaven. Neither Seon 


nor add nor prayers, nor invocations to 
the King of Kings, nor images taken from his 
rev word, or from his providences, or his 


attributes, can be d y or safely intro- 
duced on the stage, or adopted for pur- 
poses af mere poetical effect, or pretended situ- 
ation on Objeets of red aye 73 ous reality are 
not roper appe ction : were. 
intended only for hallowed uses, and Loy en- 
tertainment or arnament, Upon these 
. aoee us to be a practice yr ye wy 
justi yj any prescriptive u the drama, 
to blend the ag idea of ae and heaven’s 
King, with the eorrupt display of human pas- 
sions, and representations of earthly turmoils 
am! distractions. We do not mark the play be- 
fore us as peculiarly deserving of censure in 
this respect ; but the passage which follows, has 
given us the opportunity of boldly declaring our- 
selves on this subject, whatever credit we may 
jose by it in the opinion of the more liberal eri- 
ties of these times. 
“Imo. Aye, heaven and do i ? 
ope Dy yg al 
€ ves in 4 

But hell doth know it'traa® : 

But the play of Bertram is a production of 
undoubted genius. The descriptive as well as 
the pathetic force of passages is admirable, 


many 
and the rhythm and catlenee of the verse is mu- 
sical, Jofty, and fufl_of tragic pomp. As the 
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peader has observed, we have many serious ob- 
jections to the piece, and we eannot but greatly 
regret that a mind like that of its author should 
have lent itself to the trickery of Lord Byron’s 
cast of characters, and employed itself in pre- 
senting virtue and vice iu such delusive colours, 
aad unappropriate forms. 


ee 
Amecdote of Viscount Barrington. 


A young officer, who had not been in- 
cluded in a recent promotion, waited on 
Lord Barrington, and in a very decided 
and unequivocal manner demanded satis- 
faction for the affront. His Lordship re- 
plied—* Young gentleman, if I had made 
it a rule to fight every officer who was 
disappointed on every general promotion 
which took place, I should not have been 
now able to wish you a very good morn- 
ing ;” and beckoning to his attendant to 
open the door, parted with his donghty 
and offended visitor. 


Silliman’s and Simond’s Travels. 


We select the following remarks on Silliman’s 
and Simond’s Traycls in England, from the last 
number of the Quarterly Review, not yet re- 


published in this country :— 


The “ Journal” of Monsieur Simond has 
no illiberality, no hostile feeling, and few 
judices of any kind. The writer in- 
eed, being born in France, having resided 
twenty years in America, and married an 
Engiish woman, was sv connected with 
the three countries, as to have the strong- 
est moral reasons for wishing the prospe- 
rity of all. He spent two years in England, 


without any other object than that of see-— 


ing the country; and few travellers have 
geen so much of it. His book has appear- 
ed under some disadvantages in England ; 
it was ushered into the world witli a pert, 
fing advertisement, and is disfigured 
with paltry prints, containing some of the 
very worst representations of noted places 
that we ever remember to have seen.— 
There is also a self-sufficiency in the 
writer, detractin Oca, from the re- 
spect to which his general good sense 
largely entitles him; he has no relish for 
Handel, none for Raphael or Niccolo 
Poussin, none for Milton; and he speaks 
contemptuously of the greatest musician, 
the greatest painter, and the greatest 
oet, without suspecting any deficiency 
fn his own ears > and intellectual 
faculties. But, in main, the book 
bears marks of an observant, candid, and 
intelligent mind; to other countries it 
will i much information respecting 
the real state of England; in this it must 
necessarily be read with less interest than 
elstwhere; bat it is ane of those works 


- says, * it looke 
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which derive value from time; that which 
conveys no knowledge, and imparts little 
amusement to the present generation, may 
communicate both when this age shall 
have past away, and its momentous an- 
nals become a tale of the times that are 
gone. 


Mr. Silliman visited Europe with the 
pleasant and honourable commission to. 
purchase philosophical and chemical ap- 
paratus, and books for Yale College, in 
Connecticut. Coming in this character, 
the American traveller brought with him 
such feelings as became a man of letters 
and a member of that commonwealth in 
which all distinctions of country should 
be forgotten, or remembered only when 
principles and paramount interests are at 
stake. His Journal represents England to 
the Americans as it is, and exhibits fo the 
English a fair specimen of the real Ame- 
rican character. 

The contrast between these writers in 
taste and feeling, is curiously shown by 
their remarks u Oxford. M. Simond 
old, dusty, and worm- 
eaten, the streets silent and deserted.”—- 
** No place,” says Mr. Silliman, “ ever 


impressed me with such feelings of admi- 
ration and awe, and I presume it is with.. 


out a parallel in the world. Instead of the 
narrow and dirty lanes of trading towns, 
and the confused noise of commerce, 
there are spacious and quiet streets, with 
fine houses of stone. The whole town has 
an unrivalled air of magnificence and dig- 
nity.” M. Simond accredits the refuted 
ealumnies of what he is pleased to call 
* a eertain illustrious literary associa- 
tien,” and says, that when Oxford ceased 
to teach exploded doctrines, it taught no- 
thing at all in their stead. Mr. Silliman, 
on the contrary, inquires farther, and is 
better satisfied, and affirms that the Eng- 
lish universities have been greatly misre- 
presented in America. They cannot, he 
says, be fairly compared with the more 
circumseti institutions in his own 
country:—if the parallel were to be 
made, it should be with some individual 
college, then the American institutions 
would have less reason to shrink from 
the comparison,comparatively his own 
col are more respectable than he 
had imagined, al in many things 
certainly inferior. We cordially join him 
in the hope and e tion that the 
American colleges will become mcre and 
more honourable and usefal to their coun- 
try. Let the seeds of knowledge and im- 
provement be sown where they will, the 
fruits are for all mankind. 


M. Simond concludes his Journal with 
a parallel between the French and Eng- 
lish nations, drawn with moderation, dis- 
cernment, and in the spirit of good will _ 
towar:'s both. 
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Church at Canandaigua, Ontario County, 
State of New-York. 


A wood engraving of this Church, by 
Anderson, from a drawing by Mr. J. L. D. 
Mathies, is placed on the cover of this 
number, and will be introduced as a vig- 
nette in the title-page to the volume.— 
The Church at Canandaigua is considered 
a remarkably neat and beautiful building 
in the Gothic style, and may serve in some 
measure as a model for other Churches. 
The exertions and zeal of the congrega- 
tion merit also all the distinction which 
the pages of the Journal can confer upon 
them. In but little mare than six months, 
they have completed an edifice that at- 
tracts the notice and admiration of every 
visitant to the beautiful and flourishing 
village which it adorns. In the year 1812, 
when Bishop Hobart first visited Canan- 
daigua, there was no Episcopal Congre- 
gation organized. Through the blessing 
of Heaven on the exertions of the Mission- 
aries in that quarter, a congregation was 
soon after collected. In the year 1815, at 
his second visitation, Confirmation was 
administered in the Court-House, where 
they regularly assembled for worship; 
and in December last, assisted by the 
Rev. Mr. Clark, Mr. Welton, and Mr. 
Onderdonk, whose labours had contribut- 
ed to this pious work, and by the Rev. 
Mr. Johnson, the Missionary in Genessee 
County, he enjoyed the high satisfaction 
of consecrating a building, which, while 
it presents a beautiful and imposing exte- 
rior, is calculsted, in its internal arrange- 
ments, for the celebration of the holy or- 
dinanees of our religion with solemnity 
and effect. 

But it may be asked, is the erection of 
a building for worship, by a congregation 
in a new settlement, so extraordinary an 
event that it must be celebrated with 
such display and panegyric? We answer, 
that it is extraordinary that Episcopalians 
should exhibit so much munificénce in 
the religious edifices which they erect, 
because, in many instances, they are very 
few in number, and of limited wealth, 
compared with other religious congrega- 
tions.. In the village of Canandaigua, with 
tte efception, it is believed, of a few re- 
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spectable individuals, who aided them by . 
their counsel arid their contributions, the 
congregation owes, under God, itg pro+ 
sperity and the handsome building which 
they enjoy, to some young men; who, ate 
tached to the Church from principle, and 
animated by the presence of the Rev. H. U. 
Onderdonk, their present Missionary, with 
an enterprise not to be discouraged, and a 
perseverance not to be baffled, have con- 
ducted, through many discouragements 
and many difficulties, the affairs of their 
religious society to a most prosperous 
issue. We trust God has been with them 
hitherto for good. May he bless them in 
the services of that temple which they 
have devoted to his glory; and prepare 
them, by the mercy and grace of its sacred 
ordinances, for his temple above. 

We confess, we dwell on the subject . 
with pleasure; we are not ashamed to say, 
with some enthusiasm; for we know no 
higher enjoyment than to behold the ser- 
vices of that Church which, in its doc- 
trine, its ministry and worship, we firmly 
believe is a sound and pure member of 
the mystical body of the Redeemer, send- 
ing forth their holy influences, to glad- 
den, with the light and comforts of salva- 
tion, every part of our land. 

To their praise be it spoken, the Epis« 
copalians who remove to the new settle- 
ments, seldom relinquish their attachment 
to their Church. Many of them indeed 
are Connecticut Churchmen; who, wher- 
ever they go, rank among the foremost in 
knowledge of the principles of the Church, 
and in zealous and devated affection for 
her; and but for whom, she would have 
been unknown in many places, where, 
thanks to God, she now displays her evan- 
gelical and apostolic services, Not only 
in Canandaigua, but in Auburn, Manliue, 
Granville, Oxford, New-Berlin, and in 
other towns, a mere handful of Episcopa- 
lians, within a few years, have organized 
congregations which are now flourishing ; 
and with their comparatively scanty means 
erected neat and commodiots edifices for 
worship. They have contribut:d, indivi- 
dually and collectively, with a liberality 
which exceeds even city munificence.— 
The Episcopalians in the country, and 
particularly in the new settlements of the 
state, are generous and zealous in their 
contributions to theirChurch. They only 
ask their more wealthy and favoured bre- 
thren to aid them for & short time with 
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Missionaries, until they can maintain Cler- 
themselves. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church in- 
deed must have nurseries for Clergymen 
in theological schools; and the means of 
sending them out as Missionaries, with 
Bibles, and Prayer Books, and Religious 
Tracts; or her progress and prosperity 
will be seriously affected, and her influ- 
ence confined to a few of the most popu- 
lous towns. An immense field already in- 
vites her labours in our own state; and 
when we look beyond it to the new dis- 
tricts where civilization is rapidly subdu- 
ing the forests of the wilderness, we ought 
to feel that it is the highest duty even of 
humanity, to use the most vigorous and 
unwearied efforts for the diffusion, in the 
pure and primitive form in which our 
Church professes them, the truths of that 
religion, without whose controlling and 
salutary influence civilized man would 
become worse than the savage, and the 
scenes of social life be desolated by the 
human passions. 

We only want Clergymen, and the means 
of supporting them as Missionaries, to ex- 
tend our Church, and with it the blessings 
of salvation throughout every part of this 
extensive country. Alas! that Episcopa- 
Hans, so distinguished as many of them 
are for their wealth and their influence, 
while they are “ doing good unto all 
men,” seem, in some cases, to forget the 
peculiar and paramoust duty of doing 
good unto those who are of their own 
* household of faith.” 


oo 


We record as an instance of pious mu- 
nificence, that a member of the congrega- 
tion of Trinity Church waited on Bishop 
Hobart, and without any suggestion or 
sdlicitation, contributed $250 for the 
support of a Missionary. 


The Protestant Episcopal Missionary 
Society of Young Men. 

The young men of our city who are at- 
tached to the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
disco a zeal for her interests, from 
which the most favourable results may be 
anticipated. They established a Bible and 
Common Prayer Book Society, which, by 
their industry and perseverance, has al- 
ready produced extensive benefit; and 
within these few days they have organ- 
ized a Miss Society. By the Canons 
6f the Church in this state, the Mission- 


ary business is intrusted to the Bishop, in 
conjunction wigh a Committee appointed 
by the Con n. The mode by which 
this Society proposes to aid the ecclesias- 
tical authority in the important work of 
employing Missionaries, is very correctly 
settled by the following article of their 
Constitution; which also makes the Bi- 
shop President, ex officio. All interfer- 
ence with the ecclesiastical authority is 
thus prevented, and unity of operation 
secured. 

* The object of this Society is to assist, 
but not in any degree to interfere with the 
established authority of the Church in the 
support of Missionaries. It is therefore. 
declared, that in whatever shall be done, 
that authority shall be conformed to. Ac-- 
cordingly, the monies raised by this. Soci- 
ety shall be paid to such body as, by the 
Constitution and Canons of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in this State, may have 
the appointment of Missionaries: pro- 
vided that the Missionaries who may de; 
rive their salaries from the funds of this 
Institution, shall be designated as ‘ Mis» 
sionaries aided by the Protestant Episco- 
pal Society of Young Men in the City of 
New-York :” and the President, ex offcin, 
shall be requested to lay before the Board 
of Managers of this Society, from time to’ 
time, the names of the Missionaries aid 
by the funds of this Society, and such in- 
formation in regard to them as he may 
deem proper, with the reports of these 
Missionaries, which may have been pre- 
sented by him to the Convention of the 
Church.” ' 


Ata meeting held on Monday evening 
last, in the Vestry-room of Trinity Church, 
for the purpose of forming a Protestant 
Episcopal Missionary Society of Youn 
Men—Dr. Gerardus A.Cooper being called 
to the chair, and Alexis P. Proal appoint- 
ed Secretary; a Constitution was adopt- 
ed, and the following gentlemen were, 
elected as a Board of Managers for the 
ensuing year; viz. 


Right Rev. Joux H. Honant, (ex officio} 
John Watts, junior, 1st Vice-President. 
Floyd Smith, 2d Vice-President. 

Gerardus A. Cooper, 3d Vice-President. 
Don Alonzo Cusliman, Treasurer. 

Ferris Pell, Corresponding Secretary. 

J. Smyth Rogers, Recording Secretary. 


Geo. R. A. Ricketts, |Luther Bradish, 
David R. Lambert, Cornelius R. Duffie, 
Francis B. Winthrop,} William Baker, 
jun. W. Onderdonk, jun. 
Louis Loutrei, William Osborne, 
Alexis P. ?roal, Jonathan Goodhue, 





Edward Hitchcock, |Wermuldus Cooper. ~.. 


GERARDUS A. COOPER, Chairman, 
ALEXIS P. PROAL, Secretarga. 


New-York, January 21st, 1817. 
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16 Miscellaneous. 


The Socceiy in Englend for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

The great exertions on the Part of the Socie- 
ty to extend its efficieney in the suadry impor- 
innt objcets already detsiled, press beavily on 
the funds, and eall therefore for the continued 
and increasing support of the benefactions and 
legacies of well-disposed Christians. 

The audit of last year left no balance in the 
hends of the Ureasnrers, and they were under 
the neeessity of selling out between six and 
seven thous! pounds three per cent. consols. 

The strength of the Society has, however, 
been greatly mereased by the aecession of Sub- 
seribing and Corresponding Members, making 
together 11,746; and there have been sdinlesed 
since the printing of the last Report, viz. from 
Christmas, 1814, to Christmas, 1815, in all 1429; 
consisting of Sulsevihing Members 1198, Cerre- 
sponding 26, and L-viies Subseribers 205. 

Mrs. Jenkins, of Wells, Somerset, has con- 
ferred « donation of 100 guineas on the Society, 
on contition that Common Prayer Books to the 
valac of three guineas be transmitted yearly to 
the present Viedr of St.-Cathbert in Wells, 
during bis incumbency, and afterwards for ever 
to this successors, Vicars of St. Cuthbert, and 
the senior Priest Viear of the Cathedral Chuveh 
of St. Andrew’s, also in Wells, jointly, in order 
that those Prayer Books may be duly distri- 
buted in those two parishes, and the hamlets 
appertaining thereto. 

The Gencral Board were glad to participate 
to the best of their ability, in carrying this pru- 
dent and charivalte design into effeet; and have 
directed the 100 guiness to be funded. 

AKSTRACT OF RECEIPTS. 
Benefaetions and Legacies - L4,113 7 9 
Annual Subseriptions - - - - 7,440 1 1 
Dividends of various Funds - - 7,49613 6 


18,980 2 4 





‘Fo which may be added— 
Received ov account of books - 25,255 7 3 





L4i,215 9 7 


New Family Bible. 

The public are very speedily fo be presented, 
from the press a.m 2. Swords, with a new 
edition of the Holy Bible, containing the Old 
an‘! New ‘Testaments, with a Commentary, ar- 
ranged under the sanction of the Society for 
Prowoting Christian Knowledge in England, 
by George D’ Oyley, B.D. and Richard Mant. 
The exalted ¢haracter of the persons engaged 
in this eompilation, and the high auspices under 
which it sppeaved in England, have given to it 
there a most extensive circulation. The work 
is planned upon the purest model, and executed 
with « particular view to general use. The ex- 
cellence of this Commentary, which will be put 
at a remarkably low price, will no doubt secure 
to it a very extensive patronage from the Ame- 
riean public. 





The following important work, from the pen of a 
venerable Clergyman, to whom the Church has been 
for many years indebted for his able writings in her 
defence, is just published by David Longworth:— 

Observations, (by a Protestant,) on a work 
entitled, “ Profession of Catholic Faith, by a 
Clcrevman of Baltimore, and with the authority 
of the Right Reverend Bishop Carroll. 


-[No. 1s 


The following thevlégical works have been recently 
published in England :— 

An Apology for the Ministers of the Chareh 
of England, who hold the doctrine of Baptismal 
Regeneration: in a Letter addressed to the 
Rey. George Stanley Paber, B. 1. in econse- 
quence of the misrepresent:tions of their épini- 
ons contxined in his Sermons on Regeneration 
By Christopher Bethel, M. A. Deen of Chi- 
chester. 

A brief Statement of the Nature of Baptism, 
and of the Benefits bestowed upon Christians in 
that Sacrament; wceording to Scripture, and 
the sense of the Church of England. ‘To, which 
are added some Observations intend<d to show 
the necessity on the part of baptized persons, 
of a perseverance in the performance of their 
Baptismal Vows. By Robert Hardy, A. M 
Vicar of the united parishes of Walberton and 
Yapton, and of Stoughte) in Sussex, and Chap- 
lain to his Royal Highness the Prince Regent. 

Considerations on the Doctrines of Regenera- 
tion, in the scuse in which that term is used in 
the Chaureh of England in her Public Formula- 
ries. By the Rey. Charles Daubeny, Archdea- 
cou of Serum. 

The Personality and Office of the Christian 
Comforter asseried and explained, iti a course 
of Sermons on John xvi. 7. Preaeled before 
the University of Oxford in 1815, at the Lee- 
ture founded by the late Rev. Johu Bampton, 
M.A. By Reginald Hieber, M.A. 8vo. 

A Treatise ou the Records of the Creation, 
and on the Meral Attributes of the Creator ; 
with particular Refercnee to the Jewish His- 
tory, and to the Consistency of the Principle cf 
Population with the Wistlom and Goodness of 
the Deity. By John Bird Sumner, M.A. In 
2 vols. Svo. 

A Familiar and Practical Exposition of the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion of the United 
Church of England and Ireland. By the Rev: 
H.C. O. Dounoghue, A.M. 12mo, 

A Course of Leetures, containing a Deserip- 
tio) aud Systematic Arrengement of the several 
Branches of Divivity. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. 
F.R.S. Partiv. Svo. 

A Familiar Exposition and Application of 
the Epistle of St. Paul to the Colossians, in eight 
Sermons, by ‘Thomas Gisborne, M. A. 12mo, 
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The public, and particularly the friends of 


religion, are respectfully informed, that the 
price of this Journal is put so low, that unless 
it receive ertensive putronage it cannot he 
continued, It is hoped, therefore, that all whoa 
feel an interest in the objects which this publi- 
cation is intended ta promote, will exert them- 
selves in extending its circulation. 

dn places where a number of copies may te 
subscribed for, it is desirable that some re- 
sponsible person should become the Agent for 
the whale, to whom the Journal may be Bent, 
and from whom the individual Subscribers 
may receive them. To such Agents Subseri- 
bers will pay their Subscription Money ; and 
the Agents will please toembrace the first good 
opportunity of remittins it to ihe Publishers. 











Printed and published by 7. & J. Swards, 
No. 160 Pew'l-street, New-York; where 
Subseriptions for this Work will be received, 
at one dollar pet annum, or 24 numbers.— 
Ail Leiters relative to this Jounal must 
come free of Portage. 
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